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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 


I. IntROpUCTION 


HE great historians of antiquity were writers of modern history. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus, were interested in 
what had happened because of what was happening, and great things 
were happening in their day. Herodotus writing, as he said, ‘‘in 
order that the great and wondrous deeds of both Greeks and bar- 
barians may not be effaced by time’’ massed his facts around that 
world-stirring crisis which had just been passed, the Persian wars, 
Thucydides, persuaded that ‘‘former ages were not great either in 
their wars or in anything else,’’ believed that the war that passed 
before his eyes was the greatest event in the world’s history, and he 
bent his life’s energies to describing it. Polybius, too, carried off 
to Rome in the track of her victorious armies, saw as a captive the 
miraculous dawn of that first empire of the Mediterranean world, 
and he wrote his history to explain it. ‘‘Who is so poor-spirited,’’ 
he says, ‘‘or so indolent as not to want to know by what means the 
Romans in something less than fifty-three years subdued the world.’’ 
Livy’s vision was also always fastened upon the imperial present 
and the calm, clear-headed patriotism which had brought it about. 
Tacitus lacked this generous enthusiasm, but his interests were 
never antiquarian ; the great age in which he lived drew his observa- 
tion and supplied him with his task. From the clash of East and 
West in the Ionian cities in the sixth century B.c., whereby the critical 
curiosity of men and societies was first made active, to the tragic close 
of the drama of the ancient world, almost a thousand years later, his- 
tory was centered upon the few great epochal events and the charac- 
ters that dominated the world in which each writer lived. 

But there was one event of supreme importance that had no 
Herodotus to gather up its priceless details, no Polybius to weld it 
into the world’s history with scientific insight and critical acumen— 
the rise of Christianity... The product of obscure enthusiasts in an 

1Cf. V. Soden, Das Interesse des Apostolischen Zeitalters in der Evan- 
gelischen Geschichte, in Theologische Abhandlungen. 
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obscure and despised oriental people, it did not win more than a 
disdainful paragraph (in Tacitus) at the hands of pagan historians. 
Its own writings were but poor attempts at history compared with 
what other lesser events produced. When the scanty texts of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus were taking the shape in which we have 
them now, a Plutarch was writing biographies of all the pagan heroes. 
But no Christian Plutarch appeared for another three centuries; 
and then all that the learned Jerome was able to preserve for us was 
three or four paragraphs on the lives of the leading apostles.* 

There were several reasons for this. In the first place Chris- 
tianity began in a most humble way and among the unlettered. It 
did not burst out in a flame of conquest like Mohammedanism, but 
erept, half-hidden, along the foundations of society. Its very ob- 
scurity left little to chronicle. If it changed the lives of men, they 
were lives too insignificant to be noticed by history. Only in the 
present age, after democracy itself has learned to read and begun 
to think, is the historian awakening to the spiritual forces in the 
lives of the obscure. But even now we pay little attention to such 
seemingly extraneous elements as the beliefs of foreign immigrants 
settled in our city slums—the class that furnished the majority of 
the early converts to Christianity. In any case the Greco-Roman 
world troubled itself little about the history of the Jews and less 
still about that of the Christians.* 

Even when Christianity had penetrated the society of the 
learned, moreover, it stimulated little historical investigation. Pagan 
savants, like Celsus,* sometimes challenged the sources of Christian 
tradition and scripture,® but for the most part the great controversy 
between Christian and pagan writers took place in fields that lay 
beyond the scope of history. Christianity was a religion, not a 
thing of politics, and although, as we shall see, the problem of fitting 
it into the Jewish and then into the gentile setting did involve his- 
torical conceptions, yet the main interests awakened by it were 

2 Jerome’s De Viris illustribus, written after the model of Suetonius’ Viri 
illustres. 

3 The emphasis which subsequent ages has placed upon references to Juda- 
ism and Christianity in pagan writers has given those passages an altogether 
factitious prominence. There are at best only a very few, and those are mostly 
either incidental or pointed with ridicule. Cf. Th. Reinach, Textes d’Auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judaisme, réunis, traduits et annotés (1895); the 
opening sections of the monumental work of Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Em- 
pire romain, leur condition juridique, Economique et sociale, 2 vols., 1914. Emil 
Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3 vols., 
1901-1911, aiso in English translation) remains the standard work on the period. 
See also articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia dealing with the Diaspora. 

4See below. 

5 As Apion did those of the Jews. 
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theological. This meant that history, as a record of mere human 
events, was bound to suffer; for the theology, in so far as it concerned 
itself with those events, sought to transfer them from the realm of 
human action to that of divine grace, and so to interpret the phe- 
nomena of time and change in terms of a timeless and unchanging 
Deity.° The western world has since gratefully built its theology 
upon the conceptions so brilliantly worked out by the Fathers, and 
the historian whose business it is to register the judgments of society 
ean not fail to appreciate their great formative influence in the his- 
tory of thought. But their very success was a loss to history; for 
it placed the meaning of human effort outside the range of humanity, 
and so impressed upon the western world a fundamentally unhis- 
torical attitude of mind. 

The motive force which accomplished this theological victory 
was faith. Faith was the chief intellectual demand which Chris- 
tianity made of its converts.’ By it the mind was enabled to view 
events in a perspective which reached beyond the limits of time and 
space into that imaginary over-world which we know as Eternity. 
Faith did more than remove mountains, it removed the whole ma- 
terial environment of life. There have been few such triumphs of 
the spirit as it achieved in those early days of the new religion. 
But the fact remains that this achievement was largely at the cost 
of history. Faith, one can see from the criticism of those first really 
conscious historians, the Ionian Greeks, is an impediment to genuine 
history, unless the imagination which it quickens is kept within 
control. The historian needs rather to confirm his imagination with 
skepticism and to be more upon his guard against believing when- 
ever he feels the will to believe than at any other time—which, in 
the realm of religious virtues has generally been mistaken for a sin.® 
Moreover, over and above the fact that faith puts a premium upon 
credulity,® it indicates an absence of any real, serious interest in 
historical data. When one ‘‘takes a thing on faith,’’ it is because 
one is intent upon using it for something else of more importance— 


6 It is significant to see how the conception of the essential unhistoricity of 
God, as a Being beyond the reach of change, has been growingly modified in 
modern times. The increase in the number of those mystics who have revised 
their theology in terms of modern science and philosophy (especially Bergson- 
ian), is, from the standpoint of the history of pure thought, the most decisive 
triumph of the historical spirit. The Deity himself becomes historical; eternity 
disappears; all is time—and change. 

7 Charity was hardly an intellectual virtue, at least as conceived by the 
Fathers. 

8 There are all kinds of faith, to be sure. We are speaking only of relig- 
ious faith, which transfers phenomena from the natural to the supernatural 
world and is, therefore, the chief opponent of rationalism. 
® As Celsus, the pagan critic, so cogently suggested. 
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so important, indeed, that often while still unrealized it can clothe 
with reality the very condition upon which it depends. Thus the 
‘*will to believe’’ can master phenomena in a way not permitted to 
historians. Faith and scientific history to not readily work together. 

If this is clear in the dawn of Greek history, when science con- 
quered faith, it stands out even more clearly still in that very antith- 
esis of the creations of Hellas, which we may best term the gospel 
according to Paul.?® Nowhere else in the world’s literature is there 
a call to faith like that of Paul, and few, even of the great creators 
of religious doctrine, have been more indifferent than he to the his- 
torical data, upon which, in the order of nature, that faith would 
seem to rest. The Apostle to the Gentiles cared little for the details 
of the life of Jesus, and boasted of his indifference. He learned of 
the divinity of Christ by a flash of revelation which marked him out 
as one of the prophets. Then the desert, rather than Jerusalem, 
furnished him that tremendous plan of Christian doctrine upon which 
Christian orthodoxy still rests, which included the whole drama of 
humanity from the Creation and the Fall to the Redemption and the 
vision of its meaning, revealed on the road to Damascus. The plan 
was based upon the law and the prophets, but only because Paul’s 
thought ran in terms of their teaching. His scheme was one that 
needed no verification from the sources even of sacred scripture, if 
once it could carry conviction by inner experience.” 

Finally the faith of early Christianity was largely involved in a 
doctrine which centered attention not in this world but in the world 
to come; and the world to come was about to come at any moment. 
Immortality for the individual was a doctrine shared by other 
mystery religions of the pagan world; but only Christianity de- 
veloped—out of the apocalyptic literature of the Jews—the vaster 
dream of an imminent cataclysm in which the world to come should 
come for all at once. While this doctrine appears in full force in 
Christian circles only from the latter part of the first to the middle 
of the second century, and was most developed in circles given over 
to what might be viewed, even by ecclesiastics, as extreme spiritual- 
ity, it undoubtedly had a large and damaging influence upon Chris- 
tian historiography. There is nothing which so effectively destroys 
our interest in the past as to live under the shadow of a great and 
impending event. It would not have been the same had each indi- 

10 And we must regard Paul as the intellectual creator of Christian theology. 

11 Cf. the first, second and third chapters of Galatians. 

12 The Pauline doctrine involved a conceptual parallel to history, which ap- 


parently furnished a better past to the world, one more reasonable and more 
probable than that which actually had been the case. 
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vidual convert merely been keenly aware of the shortness of his own 
life and the vision of the coming day of judgment. That is still and 
has always been a perspective before religious minds; and however 
strange it may seem, it does not entirely kill the interest in the 
origin and evolution of these things which are so soon to vanish 
from before the eyes of death. Such is the vital instinct in us.*® 
But it is a different thing for heaven and earth and all mankind to 
pass away at once as these early Christians expected them to do at 
any time. A few years ago we were to pass through the tail of a 
comet and there was some speculation as to whether its deadly gases 
might not exterminate all life on this globe. Had the probability 
been more probable, had astronomers and men of science determined 
the fact by some experimental proof, with what breathless and 
hypnotic gaze we should have watched the measured coming of that 
star across the gulfs of space! Our vast, unresting industries would 
cease; for there would be no to-morrow to supply. Our discoveries 
in science, our creations in art would be like so many useless monu- 
ments in an untenanted world—and science and art would have no 
incentive to go on. The one interest for us all would be that grow- 
ing point of light—that doom, swift, inevitable, universal. Here 
comes a problem in psychology. For as a matter of fact that same 
doom is coming; we know it with absolute certainty; we know there 
can be no escape. How many of those who saw that comet pass will 
be alive fifty years from now? In a century, at most, the earth will 
be the sepulcher of all—just as much a sepulcher as if the race had 
perished in one grand catastrophe. And what a little interval is a 
century! Yet our mills worked on, our discoveries continued, our 
art went on producing its visions of beauty; and above all, we in- 
creased our interest in the distant past, digging for history in the 
hills of Crete and Asia and working as never before to rescue and 
reconstruct the past from archives and libraries. Why? Because 
humanity is more to us than our individual lives; and the future is 
a reality through it. If humanity were to disappear and no future 
be possible we should lose our reckoning, along with our sense of 
values, like Browning’s Lazarus, who has had a vision of eternity, 
but has lost track of time. 

So it was in the millennial atmosphere of the early church. How- 
ever vaguely or definitely the triumph of ‘‘the Kingdom’’ was 


13 The influence of the belief in immortality upon historical perspectives in- 
vites our attention here; but the subject is too intricate for hurried considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly the emphasis upon a contrast between time and eternity ob- 
secured the understanding of the meaning of phenomena in their time-setting. 
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reckoned, the belief in its approach carried the mind away from 
earthly affairs and their history. Men who drew their inspiration 
from it had but little interest in the splendor of a Roman state or 
in the long procession of centuries in which were painfully evolved 
the institutions of pagan law and government, institutions which 
not only safeguarded the heritage of antique culture but made pos- 
sible the extension of Christianity. 


The only history of importance to the Christian was that which 
justified his faith, and it all lay within the sacred writings of the 
Jews. So, as the vision of the judgment day became fainter and 
the Church proceeded to settle itself in time and not in eternity 
it looked back to a different past from that which lay beyond the 


14 The conception of a millennium, drawn from the later Jewish literature, 
was that Christ and his saints would rule for a thousand years; but in spite of 
much ¢aleulation the belief was never quite reduced to successful mathematics. 
It is interesting, in passing, to see how it drew upon that other interest in 
chronology, the plotting out of a future instead of a past, which astrology best 
illustrates. In fact the millennium may be said to be a sort of Christian equiva- 
lent for astrology. In the earlier prophets the Messianic Kingdom is to last 
forever (cf, Ezekiel, 37:25, etc.), a conception found also in the apostolic age 
(John, 12:34). Jeremiah, however, had risked a prophecy of Jewish delivery 
from captivity at the end of seventy years (25:12), but when his dream of 
deliverance was not realized the later prophets had to find an explanation, and 
apocalyptic literature developed a reckoning which should save the validity of 
the earlier. This was definitely the occasion of Daniel’s attempt (chapter 9), 
which has taxed the mathematics of every apocalyptic dreamer to the present 
day. The conception of a thousand years came late, and perhaps rests on very 
extended use of symbolic interpretation. According to Psalms 90:4, a day 
with God is as a thousand years. Combine this with the six days of Creation 
in Genesis and by analogy the world’s work will go on for six such days, or 
six thousand years, and then the Messiah will reign for a Sabbath of a thousand 
years. This idea is found only once in the Talmud. It was developed in detail, 
for Christians, in Revelations (cf. 20:4, ‘‘They lived and reigned with Christ a 
thousand years’’). Through Jewish and Christian apocalypses the doctrine was 
taken up, sometimes with, sometimes without, the mathematical data. By the 
middle of the second century it began to subside, and although Montanism in 
the early third century revived it, it was henceforth regarded as somewhat 
tinged with heresy and Judaism. In the learned circles, Neoplatonic mysticism, 
as taught by Origen, superseded the crudities of the millennistic faith. ‘‘It was 
only the chronologists and historians of the church who, following Julius Afri- 
canus, made use of apocalyptic numbers in their calculations, while court theo- 
logians like Eusebius entertained the imperial table with discussions as to 
whether the dining-hall of the emperor—the second David and Solomon, the be- 
loved of God—might not be the new Jerusalem of John’s Apocalypse.’’ (A. 
Harnack, article ‘‘Millennium’’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, This article fur- 
nishes an admirable survey and bibliography. See the treatment of Christian 
eschatology in the various works of R, H. Charles in the field of apocalyptic 
literature. ) 
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pagan world. The sacred scriptures of the Jews had replaced the 
literature of antiquity. A revolution was taking place in the his- 
tory of history. Homer and Thucydides, Polybius and Livy, the 
glory of the old régime, shared a common fate. The scientific out- 
put of the most luminous minds the world had known was classed 
with the legends that had grown up by the campfires of primitive 
barbarians. All was pagan; which meant that all was delusive and 
unreliable except where it could be tested in the light of the new 
religion or where it forced itself by the needs of life into the world 
of common experience. 

There is no more momentous revolution in the history of thought 
than this, in which the achievements of thinkers and workers, of 
artists, philosophers, poets and statesmen, were given up for the 
revelation of prophets and a gospel of worldly renunciation. The 
very success of the revolution blinds us to its significance; for our 
own world-view has been molded by it. Imagine, for instance, what 
the perspectives of history would have been had there been no Chris- 
tianity, or if it had remained merely a sect of Judaism, to be ignored 
or scorned! Religion carried history away from the central themes 
of antiquity to a nation that had little to offer—except the religion. 

The story of Israel could not, from the very nature of its situa- 
tion, be more than an incident in the drama of nations. The great 
empires of the east lay on either side of it, and the land of promise 
turned out to be a pathway of conquering armies. From the desert 
beyond Jordan new migrations of Semite nomads moved in for the 
plunder of the Jews as the Jews themselves had plundered the land 
before. On the west Philistine and Pheenician held the harbors and 
the sea. Too small a nation for a career of its own, exposed and 
yet secluded, the borderer of civilization, Israel could produce no 
rich culture like its more fortunately situated neighbors. When 
unmolested for a time, it too could achieve rapid progress in its 
fortress towns. But no sooner was its wealth a temptation than the 
Assyrian was at the gates. It is small wonder, then, if in spite of 
the excellence of much of the historical literature embedded in the 
Old Testament, even the best of it, such as the stories woven around 
the great days of Saul and David, when compared with the narrative 
of Polybius or even with that of Herodotus leaves the picture of petty 
kinglets of an isolated tribe, reaching out for a brief interval to 
touch the splendors of Tyre and Sidon, and vaguely aware of the 
might and wealth of Egypt. 

The one contribution of the Jews to the world was in a field 
which offers history few events to chronicle. As we have insisted 
above, it was a contribution of the first magnitude, to be treasured 
by succeeding ages above all the arts and sciences of antiquity. But 
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its very superiority lay in its unworldliness, in its indifference to the 
passing fortunes of man or nations, which make up the theme of 
history. This at least was the side of Judaism which Christianity 
seized upon and emphasized. But there could be little for history 
in any case in a religion born of national disaster and speaking by 
revelation. The religion which is born of disaster must either falsify 
realities by a faith which reads victory in defeat—like the inspira- 
tion of Mahomet fleeing on his camel from the victorious unbelievers, 
yet chanting, ‘‘Who hath given us the victory!’’ Or it must take 
refuge in the realm of the spirit, where the triumphs of the world, 
its enemy, are met with indifference or scorn. In either case the 
perspective is distorted. Revelation may save the future by stirring 
hope and awakening confidence; but it will falsify the past with 
the same calm authority as it dictates the conduct of the present— 
falsify, that is, in the eyes of science. In its own eyes it is lord of 
circumstance and master of phenomena, and the records of the cen- 
turies must come to its standards, not it to theirs. 

It was, therefore, a calamity, for historiography, that the new 
standards won the day. The authority of a revealed religion sanc- 
tioned but one scheme of history through the vast and intricate 
evolution of the antique world. <A well-nigh insurmountable ob- 
stacle was erected to scientific inquiry, one which has at least taken 
almost nineteen centuries to surmount. 

Not only was the perspective perverted, and the perversion made 
into a creed, but the stern requirements of monotheistic theology 
placed a veritable barrier against the investigation. The Christian 
historian was not free to question the data as presented to him, 
since the source was inspired. He might sometimes evade the 
difficulty by reading new meanings into the data and so square them 
with the rest of history, a device employed by every Father of the 
church whose erudition and insight brought him face to face with 
the difficulties of literal acceptance of the scriptures. But however 
one might twist the texts, the essential outlines of the scheme of 
history remained fixed. From the prophets of Jahve with their 
high fanaticism and from Paul, the prophet of Jesus, there was but 
one world-view, that dominated by the idea of a chosen people and 
a special dispensation. The only difference between Christian and 
Jewish outlook was that what had been present politics became 
past history. The apostle to the Gentiles did not give up the Jewish 
past. Pre-Christian history was in his eyes the same narrow story 
of exclusive providence as it was in the eyes of the older prophets. 
Gentiles had had no share in the dispensations of Jahve; it was only 
for the present and future that they might hope to enter into the 
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essential processes of historical evolution. The past to Paul was 
what it was to a Pharisee. 

This exclusive attitude of Christianity with reference to the past 
was in striking contrast with the attitude of contemporaneous pagan- 
ism, which was growingly liberal with increasing knowledge. To 
attack the story of Jahve’s governance of the world was, for a 
Christian, sacrilege, since the story itself was sacred. A pagan, with 
a whole pantheon to turn to, placed no such value upon any one 
myth and therefore was free to discount them all. His eternal 
salvation did not rest upon his belief in them; and, moreover, he 
did not concern himself so much about his salvation in any case. 
When the belief in an immortality was bound up with the accept- 
ance of a scheme of history, the acceptance was assured. What is 
the dead past of other people’s lives, when compared with the 
unending future of one’s own? History yielded to the demands of 
eternity. 

Moreover in its emphasis upon the Messiahship of Jesus, Chris- 
tianity fastened upon one of the most exclusive aspects of Jewish 
thought. Such history as the proof of this claim involved was along 
the line of a narrow, fanatic, national movement. Christianity, it is 
true, opened the Messianic Kingdom to the whole world, but it 
justified its confidence in the future by an appeal to the stricter out- 
lines of a tribal faith in the past. And yet that appeal, in spite of 
its limitations, was the source of such historical research as Chris- 
tianity produced. For, when pressed by pagan critics to reconcile 
their claims with those of Greeks or Egyptians, the Fathers were 
obliged to work out not merely a theory of history—their theology 
supplied them with that—but a scheme of chronology. The simple 
problem, so lightly attacked, as to whether Moses or the Greeks 
should have the priority as lawgiver forced the apologists to some 
study of comparative history. While in this particular issue they 
had a somewhat easy triumph,” there was a danger, which is obvious 
to us now, in too much reliance upon the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially in placing an emphasis upon the literal text. 
The trenchant criticism of their opponents, therefore, led the fathers 
to adopt that allegorical type of interpretation, which they learned 
from the Greeks themselves, and which is so useful wherever there 
is a need for holding fast to a text while letting the meaning go. We 
shall therefore find the chief developments of Christian historiog- 
raphy during the first three centuries following these two lines, of 

15 One of the earliest and best short statements of this claim is that made 


by Tatian in his Address to the Greeks, chapter 31 ff. It is strikingly in line 
with Josephus’s protest in Against Apion. 
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allegory and symbolism on the one hand and of comparative chron- 
ology on the other. 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
(To be continued.) 





SOCIETIES 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAKING 


‘ig those who gathered at Ithaca for philosophical disputation 

during the closing days of December, any retrospective ac- 
count of the proceedings is bound to appear inadequate; while for 
the many to whom zero weather and remoteness of place proved in- 
superable barriers nothing in the way of a mere summary of events 
could possibly communicate more than a vague notion of what was 
missed. Not that the arguments of the papers read were unrepro- 
ducible, nor that the more notable of the attractions of our brief 
and wintry sojourn at Cornell University were so vaporous as to 
admit of no description. The difficulty of doing justice to the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of American philosophers is due to the fact 
that this year as in many previous years not the least of the inspira- 
tion and pleasure came from impromptu speeches, witty repartee, 
chance remarks uttered at luncheon or in intermissions, or in the 
glow of the blazing log fires lighted in Prudence Risley Hall after 
dinner. Such effervescences of humor and spontaneity and keen- 
ness are impossible now to recapture. THasier, almost, would it be 
to bring back to life the flames of those same log fires or the smiles 
and words of greeting with which old friends and cordial acquaint- 
ances rejoined to commune for a short while upon problems as an- 
cient as the first Platonists and as well adapted as in their day to 
the fostering of a peculiar degree of good fellowship. The kind of 
thing one might recall—though without ‘thereby reinstating the 
whole rich context—is the circumstance that Miss Follett called 
Professor Sheldon sentimental; that Professor Urban accused Pro- 
fessor Cohen of talking about bona fide ghosts; that Professor Cohen 
scored against his opponents by an invidious analogy with the Al- 
mighty; that Professor Crookes in correction of Professor Mon- 
tague attributed pain to Erin rather than to the individual Irish- 
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man; that Professor Montague made a pleasant point about 
stationary balloons; or that everybody quarreled with everybody 
else, in the abstract, and made up and quarreled again with such 
lightness and casualness that it might have been toys of sawdust 
that were the matter of controversy instead of the eternal verities. 

Rhapsodies on snow and fire and the very charming hospitality 
of Cornell University—even on the playful banterings and sallies 
of philosophers in their less serious mood—are not within the strict 
scope of this review. But, as was protested at the beginning, a mere 
digest of the papers listed on the programme would not properly 
represent the proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting with 
which we are concerned. The reviewer in fact can not, with a clear 
conscience, proceed to such a digest without first having made an 
effort to communicate the incommunicable—without having first en- 
deavored to render articulate a sense of that very friendly, almost 
unworldly comradeship, that spirit of the Crusader, which imparted 
to the act of gathering together for argumentation something of the 
sacramental character of a deliberately renewed dedication to the 
great enterprise of philosophy. The problems of metaphysics may 
be uninfluenced by human attention and safe from the vicissitudes 
of temporal fate and the ecaprice of personalities, but to them as ob- 
jects of discussion, at least, the question of the temperament of the 
disputants is not irrelevant. For an auspicious cooperation in the 
search for truth and enduring values, it is indeed far from being a 
matter of indifference that the band of searchers should be distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind by possession of rather special 
qualities. That philosophers, as a class, are not as other men—that 
they are humaner, simpler, more devoted to things of changeless 
worth, more ardent and quixotic in pursuit of their calling, more 
childishly sincere, has always seemed to one at least who has sat at 
their feet an indisputable fact and a sufficient reason for a desire to 
emulate them. And unless an ineradicable illusion falsified all ap- 
pearances it was this humanity, this ardor, this sincerity, that 
warmed and inspired the Ithaca meetings where certain of those 
changeless values, certain of the eternal verities were pondered and 
searched for. For the actual success of such searchings, virtues even 
of kindliness and humor are probably not wholly without signifi- 
cance. Certainly one clear consequence of the quality of mind I am 
praising is the lack of discrimination against women on the ground 
of sex which characterizes men who are philosophers from men of 
some other persuasions. Not every learned society treats the pres- 
ence of women with a cordiality that is untainted by a perfunctory 
tolerance. To be grateful for the absence of such tolerance is per- 
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haps an unfitting recognition of a liberality of mind no greater than 
is supposed to be the prerequisite to becoming a philosopher; and 
yet in this world, where many claims to liberality are made in the 
absence of its demonstration, that gratitude can not easily be alto- 
gether suppressed. 

The theme that commanded principal attention was the nature 
of the community. Of the six appointed leaders for the discussion 
of this subject three failed to appear. In consequence, some at least 
of the challenges of Miss Follett, Professor Urban, and Professor 
Cohen were safe from counter-challenge, and the time left over was 
used for.a more extensive discussion from the floor than would 
otherwise have been possible. One is as little moved to resignation 
over the absence of Professor Tufts, Dean Pound, and Professor 
Laski as over that of the many other members of the association 
whose active participation might have been hoped for. Yet one cer- 
tain good coming out of an evil so great as approximate non-repre- 
sentation of Yale, Princeton, Harvard and Columbia was the in- 
formality and intimacy of the Ithaca meetings which were unques- 
tionably due to the relative scantiness of attendance. 

Miss Follett’s contention was that community is not a thing but 
a process, her bolts being directed primarily against pluralistic and 
monistic ghosts. The only thing that is real is the individual, was 
her plea; the only thing that counts is the individual. The individ- 
ual must not, however, be thought of as a being bereft of relations 
and only acquiring such relations by virtue of action. On this 
ground, and quite unwarrantably as Professor Montague showed in 
his retort, she accused the realists of postulating entities totally un- 
related to one another. What, of course she was after was the ac- 
knowledgment of a degree of relatedness—an interrelation amount- 
ing to positive interpenetration—such as only an idealist could either 
wish for or admit. By virtue of correct interpenetration she antic- 
ipated the attainment by all individuals of all their desires without 
diminution or compromise. The undesirability of compromise in 
any respect was obviously to her not merely a Utopian ideal but a 
practical basis for action. Quite justly Professor Cohen charged 
her with being willing to make an advance toward betterment only 
if assured of immediate attainment of absolute perfection. How- 
ever noble her ideal of a society in which all should be completely 
satisfied, she was certainly unable to give a satisfactory solution in 
terms of interpenetration of the problem regarding the proper choice 
of a school by two parents of opposite opinion. 

On the matter of community ghosts, at least, Professor Cohen 
aligned himself with Miss Follett. To him, as to her, the individual 
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alone is real, though it is an individual admittedly linked to his 
fellow man by all the bonds and relations of custom and affection. 
The plea that the individual behaves differently when isolated does 
not, however, prove anything about the reality of a communal mind. 
All physical objects likewise are by artificial segregation altered in 
their behavior. But the reduction of whatever mind there is in a 
group to the sum of individual minds involved, is not to be followed 
by a similar reduction of corporate responsibility to a mere aggre- 
gate of smaller individual responsibilities. Professor Cohen made 
the interesting point that the unreality of a community ghost does 
not imply the unreality of obligations attributable to such a ghost. 
In other words, when persons amalgamate into any league or union 
—into a guild or a corporation or a nation—they bring upon them- 
selves rights and duties which formerly were not theirs, and which 
even now are not private, or due to their own merits or demerits. 

The first matter for comment in Professor Urban’s discussion of 
the community is his position regarding the status of those ‘‘ghosts’’ 
about which the earlier speakers had been agreed. For him these 
debatable essences are not merely valuable but actual; they are, Mr. 
McIver notwithstanding, both completely realized and concrete. Not 
merely realism but monism was thus invoked, whereupon, advanc- 
ing to the matter of the state, which he had observed could not be 
excluded from any consideration as to the nature of community, 
Professor Urban made the interesting point that omnicompetence for 
the state should mean not control of all the interests of the individ- 
uals concerned, but an oversight of all individuals in some respects. 
In further support of his own realism, and in criticism of an illus- 
tration used in opposition to it, he noted that communities are of 
two distinct types: the involuntary, which we are born into; and the 
voluntary, which we deliberately commit ourselves to or gratuitously 
fabricate. The philosophical association is of the second class and 
accordingly can not in fairness be cited as a typical instance of com- 
munity in general. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the important oppositions revealed 
in the discussions of the leaders and their critics are capable of 
something like reconciliation by making use of the important dis- 
tinction of subsistence and existence as the two possible forms of 
reality which a thing may possess. On the one hand it seems quite 
clear that, as the opponents of the community ghost argued, the 
gathering of individuals together into any kind of association does 
not generate an additional mind in the sense in which the word 
mind is used in psychology. There is no nervous system for such a 
mind to be correlated with, no indication of its locus. On the other 
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hand, many of the conditions and consequences of the mind that we 
thus deny are clearly present. Rights, duties, obligations, are there 
which would never have arisen for consciousnesses in isolation, and 
which are not now reducible to an aggregation of the separate and 
particular obligations and privileges of the constituent members of 
the organization. We seem then to have properties and conse- 
quences of a consciousness, with no consciousness whose properties 
and consequences they are; and an absence of certain other attri- 
butes, such as spatial determination, ordinarily regarded as invari- 
able conditions of all existents, at the same time with the undeniable 
reality in some sense notwithstanding of the thing whose existence 
is thus tacitly denied. If an existent mind over and above the par- 
ticular minds of the totality of individuals is not to be discovered, 
there is every ground for admitting a subsistent one, without a 
locus, as is every universal—though with no less actuality for that. 
Professor Urban cited McIver as a defender of a communal mind as 
value. Not all universals are reducible to values; some may properly 
be designated validities, devoid of spatial and temporal specifica- 
tions, but more importantly operative sometimes in the world of 
time and space than any of that world’s visible and concrete partic- 
ulars. Of such then might the disputed communal mind be inter- 
preted to be, without forfeiting thereby its character and without 
claiming membership in the class of existents. 

Miss Calkins’s paper on the Metaphysical Monist as Sociological 
Pluralist may best be referred to at this point, not because it offered 
any reconciliation of the particular oppositions we have been con- 
sidering, but because it showed the compatability of monism and 
pluralism when manifested respectively in metaphysies and in soci- 
ology. Her point was that ‘‘one may hold the numerically monistic 
conception of the universe as absolute, and even as absolute Self or 
Person, without thereby committing oneself to the conception of the 
social group as literally a person or self.’’ On the one hand she 
held that ‘‘the usual empirical arguments are insufficient to estab- 
lish a genuine sociological monism, and on the other hand that no 
a@ priori consideration forbids the conclusion that between the hu- 
man and near-human selves .. . and the all-including absolute self 
... there are no intervening self-conscious persons.’’ 

Another paper that bore upon the main topic of the sessions was 
that of Professor Swenson on the Logical Implicates of Community. 
The main contention here was that since the basis and necessary 
condition of community is understanding, a stable and shared uni- 
verse of logical terms and relations is likewise its prerequisite. The 
truth of a realistic metaphysics is then a social need, since the alter- 
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native theory would mean a world in flux, with no means either of 
communication or understanding, which could serve as a basis for 
social organization. 

Professor Sharp’s contribution concerned a matter for social 
philosophy, though not specifically for a philosophy of the state. 
It was entitled The Fair Wage, and undertook to demonstrate under 
what conditions a departure from equality of wages for equal 
length of labor was necessary and desirable. He brought out clearly 
the opposition between the economic standpoint on the fair wage 
problem, and the ethical standpoint regarding the obligation to grati- 
tude. This paper was an unusually searching analysis of a subject in 
which there is much confusion of thought. 

Another, though quite unrelated occasion for search for compro- 
mise was treated of in Professor H. W. Wright’s paper on Rational 
Self-Interest and the Social Adjustment. Equally false and detri- 
mental to rational ethics in his view is an interpretation of human 
nature which overlooks its frankly egoistic and selfish bias, and a 
scheme of salvation which emphasizes out of all proportion the need 
for self-sacrifice. The true state of the case is rather that, psycho- 
logically, man is voracious of personal good, and, ethically, that he 
must sacrifice certain of his immediate personal ends to ends more 
remote and more altruistic. 

Professor Chandler’s paper, entitled The Inner Check as a Prin- 
ciple consisted of an exposition and criticism of some fundamental 
doctrines in the philosophy of Paul Elmer More. It demonstrated 
the mysticism, and on the whole uncalled-for and unsatisfactory 
mysticism, of that littérateur as he manifests it in his interpretation 
of Plato. On the same afternoon with this incursion into the mys- 
teries of mysticism there were two other departures from thought 
upon community, one by Professor Montague into the fields of biol- 
ogy and psychology, the other by Helen Parkhurst into the realm 
of esthetics. The latter undertaking consisted of an attempt to 
account for beauty of content or idea in art, as distinguished 
from beauty of form by means of a special development of the prin- 
ciple of blended rhythm and arhythm. Professor Montague in his 
paper entitled Pre-Teleology and Orthogenesis set forth the possi- 
bility of a hitherto unused and very significant application of the 
vector principle of physics. As a preliminary ‘to this he dwelt upon 
the importance of the similarity between the spontaneous origina- 
tion of a new idea, and the spontaneous appearance of a biological 
variation. In both eases there are antecedents which to some degree 
are incorporated in the new product, and in both cases that product 
is likewise qualitatively different from anything that. went before. 
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It is a summing up, but, more importantly, an advance. Vector 
additions are a third thing manifesting these characters, and the 
assimilation of biology and psychology to physics in respect of this 
most difficult phenomenon of innovation was made to appear plaus- 
ible, and perhaps capable of far-reaching elaborations. 

Two protests of a rather fundamental kind were set forth in two 
brilliant papers, one by Professor Creighton, the other by Professor 
Sheldon. In the former, the protest was against the traditional 
view of philosophy as something abstract and not necessarily ex- 
plicative of the more human things of life. The best, however, that 
we can hope from it is, Professor Creighton contended, to make us 
feel at home in the world, and the sooner we get rid of the wrong 
conception of philosophy, the sooner shall we cease complaining 
about its lack of progress, and begin to derive benefit from it. Inci- 
dentally, of course, the only hope is to get a real comprehension of 
the conerete universal. 

By The New Tyranny Professor Sheldon meant the present fash- 
ionable obsession with the social as opposed to the individual. His 
paper was an eloquent tirade against the multitudinous and insidious 
forms of this modern disease which has left its mark upon our in- 
tellectual enterprises and controlled our living. We are forgetting, 
in our zeal for social values, the many that are individual and for- 
feiting thereby those goods that accrue to a more self-respecting and 
more noble egoism. 

To close with the paper which actually opened the first session, 
we have Professor Townsend’s Church and Society which compre- 
hended some interesting analysis. The practical nature of medi- 
eval argumentation, which often we falsely interpret out of context 
and as highly abstract exercises in logic, was the point particularly 
stressed. Much was made of the two interpretations of Plato, as a 
defender of universals that exist, 7. e., that are in time and space, 
and as a defender of what has validity, but a validity that is the 
outcome of mental operations. The important, and in the opinion 
of the reviewer the true, notion of what Plato meant by the reality 
of his Ideas was not touched upon. But an elaboration of this point, 
as of the many others that tempt to further controversy would 
carry this account far beyond its proper limits. 

It is with renewed regret, moreover, that we have to close with- 
out having incorporated in a review of the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of American philosophers a summary of what, as we noted at the 
beginning must in the nature of the case go unrecorded. Of this 
kind are the many impromptu speeches—notably those of Professor 
Overstreet and Professor Swenson—into which was injected a cer- 
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tain fine flavor, a glow and a beauty that are unrecoverable. Of this 
kind also was the very special degree of welcome and hospitality 
accorded by our hosts and expressed in the welcoming speech of 
President Schurmann. In ancient days, philosophical disputations 
were of the nature of love feasts. Wine and dance and song were 
fitting interludes for the rhapsodies in which the true, the beautiful 
and the good were praised and men communicated to one another 
their loftier and more spiritual allegiances. It is not often nowa- 
days that we can approximate, howsoever remotely, to a revival of 
the Platonic banquet. Our speculations are carried on in ugly 
elass-rooms ; social and intellectual enthusiasms are lamentably di- 
vorced ; and oftentimes we are deprecating in our approach to the 
interests which should be publicly admitted to be our greatest glory. 
We have forgotten that the true is compatible with the beautiful— 
that it is, the eloquent Presidential address of Professor Alexander 
should serve as a forcible reminder. But in rather uncommon meas- 
ure the drabness of ordinary congregation for debate was lost in the 
unusual conditions and special fortune of the Ithaca meeting. Not 
a perfectly revived Platonic banquet, to be sure—but something in 
many features like it. On the day when the men of the association 
take their courage in their hands and, instead of waiting in nervous 
expectation for the moment of disbanding, bravely and gladly unite 
the joys of philosophy with those of smoke—even in the presence of 
ladies—on that day one step forward will have been taken to Pla- 
tonic, and other millennia. 


HetEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Strife of Systems and Productive Duality: An Essay in Philosophy. 
Witmon Henry SHELDON. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1918. Pp. x + 534. 

The attempt to bring out the significance of Sheldon’s book by 
‘‘placing’’ it among its peers in recent metaphysical literature, 
moves me to venture, perhaps too rashly, the generalization that the 
metaphysicians of our age, at least in England and America, 
gravitate towards one or other of two types. Either, like Bosanquet, 
they regard metaphysics as ‘‘the communication of a grave experi- 
ence, and not the mere framework of a theory’’ and as ‘‘knowledge 
carrying deep conviction and appealing to our whole being’’ (ef. 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 1, 2). Or, like Brad- 
ley, they look upon metaphysics as an unusually obstinate attempt 
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to think consistently—an attempt to play the game of thinking for 
its own sake and according to its own rules, which can succeed only 
if thought is disentangled from the other functions of our being and 
from the ‘‘finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon in- 
stinct’’ (cf. Appearance and Reality, Pref. and Intr.). No doubt, 
these two types can be approximated to each other. They would 
agree on a programme framed in some such general terms as that 
metaphysics is knowledge of reality as against mere appearance, or 
of first principles, or of the universe as a whole. Bradley, for all 
his emphasis on sheer thinking, may even be found to agree that 
metaphysics seeks to satisfy the ‘‘mystical side of our nature’’ (I. c. 
p. 6). Still, there is a profound difference, certainly of emphasis, 
and on the whole amounting to a difference in kind. A metaphysi- 
cian of Bosanquet’s type will care relatively little for formal con- 
sistency, but greatly for the matter of his argument, the quality of 
the outlook upon the world which he is seeking to express and 
communicate. He will want ‘‘to take for our standard what man 
recognizes as value when his life is fullest and his soul at its highest 
stretch’’ (Bosanquet, J. c., p. 3). He will take it for granted that, 
if the ‘‘matter’’ of the argument is of the right sort, consistency 
will, as it were, take care of itself; that in systematic theory it is 
secured, not in virtue of any abstract ‘‘form’’ or scheme of deduc- 
tion, but in virtue of the concrete insights we think with; that, in 
fact, inconsistency is in the last resort due to defective insight. A 
metaphysician of Bradley’s type, by contrast, will delight in the 
dialectics which result whenever the emphasis is thrown on formal 
consistency. The ‘‘grave experience’’ which he communicates is 
the experience of the continued and inescapable defeat of all at- 
tempts to think consistently, because the discursive and relational 
nature of thought impales it unavoidably on the horns of the 
antinomy of identity and difference. Thence is born his deep con- 
viction that we must affirm an Absolute Experience, in the im- 
mediacy of which all the antinomies of thought are harmonized, all 
its contradictions somehow resolved. 

Sheldon has affinities with both these types. His heart, if I 
may so put it, pulls him towards the Bosanquetian, his head towards 
the Bradleian type. The head wins in the end, but its victory 
seems to me to be of that pyrrhice sort which really spells defeat. 
For Sheldon, as for Bradley, the crux of philosophy lies in the 
antinomies of thought, and especially in the antinomy of identity 
and difference, externality and internality of relations. True, 
Sheldon claims to succeed where Bradley fails. He claims to 
possess in his Principle of Productive Duality a clue to the recon- 
ciliation of opposites which is wholly perspicuous to thought, which 
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can be understood fully here and now, instead of being taken on 
trust in the Absolute. With magnificent courage he claims to have 
found the very solution of all problems, the very unifier of all 
truths—thought’s homeopathic cure for thought’s dialectical ills. 
I am fascinated, but, frankly, not convinced. Sheldon’s principle 
seems to me too empty and abstract to possess the fertility he claims 
for it. Being so abstract, no doubt it supplies a pattern into which 
well-nigh everything can be fitted. I do not deny that it applies, 
but—is it my blindness?—I am unable to perceive its power to 
illuminate and guide. Like Bergson, Sheldon would by sheer 
intensity of insight get at the very springs of creativeness. Like 
Hegel, he believes this creativeness to be logical and therefore 
capable of being understood, so that we can ‘‘see’’ how the very 
categories are ‘‘generated.’’ Like Hegel again, he realizes that the 
secret of this logic lies in ‘‘negation,’’ in the sense of the recognition 
of otherness as compatible with sameness (cf. Bosanquet’s similar 
doctrine of negativity, in Ch. 5 of The Principle of Individuality 
and Value). In this last point Sheldon is, I agree, on the right 
track, but what I doubt is that out of abstractions, however skilfully 
distilled from the concrete, you can, reversing the process, generate 
the concrete; that from the bare notion of an assemblage of dyads 
you can deduce the evolution of the actual world. If you could do 
that, why could you not predict its future? But this is to antici- 
pate. Let us first follow Sheldon’s argument. 

Sheldon’s concept of the philosopher’s task is nothing if not 
concrete. He defines it as ‘‘the lifting, so far as he is able, of 
man’s whole load’’ (p. 4). In our humanitarian age, this load has 
a practical as well as a theoretical side. Philosophy must contribute 
‘‘directly or indirectly toward the diminution of the great sum- 
total of human suffering’’ (ibid.). The ‘‘map of the world’’ which 
it is the philosopher’s business to furnish, must be a map for right 
conduct too. Yet the value of knowledge is superior to the value 
of practise, not in the sense that they are mutually exclusive so that, 
in choosing the one we must needs forego the other; but in the sense 
that the value of knowledge is twofold, in that we need it both 
for its own sake and for the sake of utility (pp. 10,11). Nay more, 
the satisfaction of the want of knowledge is the condition for, and 
by itself goes far towards, the satisfaction of all our other wants, 
and for this reason philosophy is, even practically, man’s most im- 
portant concern. With this truly Platonic estimate of the function 
and value of philosophy, no ‘‘lover of wisdom”’ will want to quarrel. 

Moreover, Sheldon is delightfully catholic and concrete in his 
ideal of a philosophy broad-based on the data of any and every kind 
of experience. With Bertrand Russell’s proposals for restricting 
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philosophy to abstractly tenable hypotheses, such as would be true 
in all possible worlds, or with the same thinker’s advocacy of 
‘ethical neutrality’’ he has, I am glad to find, no sympathy what- 
ever. ‘‘A philosophical system which has not built itself upon such 
facts as the conservation of energy, wave-motion, the propagation of 
life, the mystic’s intuition of God, the laws of musical form, would 
be no adequate system’’ (p. 21). Clearly Sheldon is one of the 
metaphysicians who, as I like to put it, make themselves guardians 
of the whole of experience, seeking a point of view from which 
they can appreciate just what each type of experience reveals of the 
nature of the world we live in. It is in this spirit, for example, that 
he writes: ‘‘The religious experience, with its persuasion of imme- 
diate contact with the Deity, is as genuinely an experience as is the 
laboratory experiment; and possibly it is attested by as many in- 
dependent witnesses. Yet such an experience can of course be 
blindly accepted no more than any other. Every sort of testimony 
must be granted a respectful hearing, but none must be allowed to 
elbow out the others. In fact the very nature of our problem 
compels this tolerance; for we have seen that it is the search for a 
broader view than any other human discipline directly affords’’ 
(p. 20). 

So far (Ch. 1) Sheldon’s whole orientation is, in terms of my 
initial classification, Bosanquetian. The reader is set to expect a 
positive metaphysical construction, rendering in explicit theory the 
lessons to be drawn from a synthetic survey of all experience. But 
this is precisely what Sheldon does not go on to give him. Instead 
he swerves off (Ch. 2) into quite a different enterprise. Right here 
is the critical point where his Bradleian heads gets the better of 
his Bosanquetian heart. Instead of giving us a philosophy, he in- 
vites our attention to the ‘‘disease’’ from which all philosophy 
suffers. Why is there so little agreement among philosophers? 
Why no funded truth? Why this spectacle of unending strife and 
fratricidal contradiction ? 

The diagnosis of the cause of this disease is undertaken in eight 
chapters in which Sheldon critically cxamines the main types of 
philosophical systems. This part of the book is extraordinarily 
well done. Each type is presented by the skilful use of material 
drawn from diverse thinkers whose views have the required kinship. 
I wish I had time to dwell in detail on some of the many excellencies 
of these chapters. Alike for fair and penetrating sympathy in ex- 
position and for acuteness in criticism, they seem to me to belong 
to the very best work in recent philosophy. I can only mention the 
apt use of the theories of Avenarius, Natorp, Miinsterberg, Baldwin ; 
the illuminating account of the different neo-realistic tendencies 
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(though S. Alexander’s version of realism receives, unaccountably, 
only an incidental mention) ; the very appreciative account of intui- 
tionalism and mysticism ; and, last but not least, the valuable chapter 
on Thomism (Ch. 10). There is no other survey of contemporary 
philosophical tendencies so masterly within its compass as this of 
Sheldon’s. 

The secret of Sheldon’s power of thinking himself into so many 
apparently conflicting points of view is that each for him is wholly 
true, but beyond a certain critical point utterly barren and un- 
profitable. He is thus in a position to squeeze every ounce of 
positive significance out of each system, whilst insisting that there 
is always a point beyond which its claims to be the whole truth, 
and its blind denial of the truth of its rivals, make it infertile. 
Thus, for example, ‘‘subjectivism’’ is perfectly correct in its con- 
tention that the whole world may be regarded as a phase of some 
one’s consciousness, but its ‘‘eritical point,’’ the point of manifest 
triviality and barrenness, comes when the reality of unperceived 
objects, e. g., of the percipient’s brain, and the distinction between 
the real and the imaginary, turn out to be inexplicable in terms of 
subjectivist theory. Similarly, ‘‘great subjectivism’’ puts the high- 
est value on system in theory, on law and order in practise, and thus 
is led to an intolerant denial of the chaotic loose ends in experience, 
and of individual initiative and experiment in conduct. But the 
objectivist and pragmatic theories, which insist on the truth of what 
subjectivisms deny, exhibit themselves the converse intolerance. 
Partisanship, resulting in mutual exclusiveness, and due to pushing 
a true theory beyond the point of fertility, is the common vice of 
all systems which seek to construe the world from a single point of 
view. Nor are the deliberately ‘‘synthetic’’ systems—the logical or 
Hegelian, the xsthetic or Leibnizian, the practical or Thomistic- 
Aristotelian—less free from this disease of intolerance or one-sided- 
ness, in spite of all their claims to cure the trouble by their breadth 
and all-inclusiveness. Thus Thomism, for all its amazing subtlety 
and wealth of empirical detail leaves us in the end wavering ‘‘be- 
tween the extremes of dogma without understanding, and reason 
without doctrine’ (p. 403). Again, absolutism is dogged by 
skepticism. The transition from whole to parts and vice versa, or 
from reality to appearances and back again, is not mediated or 
made intelligible. To proclaim faith in a ‘‘somehow’’ does not 
satisfy the desire clearly to see ‘‘how.’’ For all that the absolute 
is the ‘‘most positive concept’’ ever conceived by man, it is ab- 
solutely barren. Yet absolute idealism is ‘‘the most honest and the 
justest system which professional philosophy has to show’’ (p. 423). 
This judgment shows that Sheldon has come not to destroy but to 
fulfil Hegel. 
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If, thus, the philosophical disease consists everywhere in pushing 
a genuine truth so far that it becomes barren by contradicting a 
complementary truth, the remedy most to be desired will be a 
positive, ‘‘vitalizing’’ principle, enabling us at one stroke to retain 
all these truths; to remove their mutual contradictions; to explain 
the actual content of the world; and to supply guidance for conduct. 

Such a principle Sheldon professes to find in the actual char- 
acter of the real world, and he holds it to be only our ignoring of 
this principle which engenders the strife between externality and 
internality, sameness and difference. 

It is the principle of internality which says to us at every stage: the fact 
that you have named is not final by itself, but must be understood, and the only 
way to understand it is to see it in its relations to the other facts. It is the 
principle of externality which says at every stage: here is a fact, completely de- 
termined, standing on its own feet, which you must believe, independent of its 
being explained or not. The internality-axiom drives us ever onward, the exter- 
nality-axiom tells us to be satisfied with what is present. The former shows its 
power in the real world, in the infinite intertwining at every moment of different 
laws, causes, and elements; the latter shows its power in the resultant existence 
here and now of finite events and determinate limited things (p. 435). 


The play and counter-play of these principles produces the 
dialectical strife of which life and theory alike are full. Yet ‘‘some- 
how the real world itself has harmonized these antagonisms: if it 
did not, it would be instantly annulled. .. . Reality has solved the 
problem; man has not, and so man does not know what reality 
properly is’’ (p. 453). Now, ‘‘our thought gets its material from 
reality,’’ hence, ‘‘the dialectic must be soluble—not only in reality 
as the Hegelians have taught us, but also in our particular vexed 
understandings’’ (p. 454). Herewith we are brought to the very 
threshold of Sheldon’s great metaphysical discovery. 


The whole root of the trouble lies indeed in the simplest of all things in the 
world, namely, a quite arbitrary dictum. Its simplicity lies in its arbitrariness; 
the dictum stands alone, ungrounded, unsupported in any way whatsoever. That 
sameness and difference exclude each other is the purest dogma, a fulmination 
out of the darkness, justified by no utility or self-evidence. Search as we may, 
we find no argument offered, in all the long history of thought, to excuse it... . 
We observe in every moment of our waking lives that two things are the same 
while at the same time different. Two oranges are of the same color, yet of dif- 
ferent shapes; a particular stone is now in my hand, now flying through the air, 
yet the same stone; you are the same man to-day that you were yesterday in spite 
of added experiences. Always we witness the opposite of this dictum, yet men 
have felt, or thought they felt, a certain inner compulsion to utter it. Thought 
seems to have set up a rule of its own, independent of observation—and doing so, 
has allowed itself to become divorced from reality (p. 456). 


And thus we hold the simple secret in our hands. Let Bertrand 
Russell and F. H. Bradley, in the pride of intellect, declare that 
identity is identity and difference is difference, and that never can 
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the one be reconciled with the other. We must become again like 
little children and learn once more to behold all around us in the 
world how ‘‘sameness and difference may co-habit without shame’’ 
(p. 474). Even ‘‘the completed infinite’’ ceases to be self-contra- 
dictory. It is the duality, the otherness, at the heart of the union 
of these two supposedly hostile principles which is the mainspring 
of their fertility for life and thought. It solves all the time-honored 
antinomies. ‘‘The principle by which we have rid ourselves of ex- 
clusion is not an exclusive inclusion, but a free inclusion. Herein 
our remedy differs so far as we know toto caelo from any remedy 
that has hitherto been proposed, either by partisan or synthetist’’ 
(p. 476). 

Here, then, we have the Principle of Productive Duality, the 
very principle of free creativeness. Identity and difference, we 
learn, though distinct, are not mutually opposed, but rather mutually 
contributory. ‘‘The two aspects are always of one and the same 
reality. They are distinct, yet they are united; they are different, 
yet in their difference they display a sameness and a reciprocal con- 
formation’’ (p. 493). Reality comprises all aspects. It is through 
and through dual in structure. ‘‘It is free and constrained, it is 
static and dynamic, it is term and relation, individual and uni- 
versal’’ (ibid.). The positive relationship of all these aspects 
‘*should elucidate, as none of the synthetic types was able to do, 
the transition from one real thing or event to another, show how one 
implies another, how event gives rise to event—and show it in 
concreto; in a word it should reveal the way in which the internality 
of relations works’’ (pp. 493-4). It must be a principle of deduction 
which is also a principle of production. It must not only remove 
contradictions, but generate novelties. It must furnish a map of 
reality showing how its parts are joined. It must enable us to see 
how the creative process, once begun, goes on in definite inex- 
haustible fertility. It must reveal the necessary connection between 
cause and effect. It must enable us to break that virgin soil for 
philosophy, the origin of the categories. Reality is an infinite 
assemblage of dyads, each having its inner substantial, as well as its 
relative adjectival status. Here is a paradigm of productivity: 

Suppose the simplest possible dyad: any two things which possess both 
sameness and difference. Call them A and B. Then B, being the same as A, must 
have the relation to B which A has, to wit, difference. B is therefore different 
from B. (This of course does not destroy the identity of B, as sameness and 
difference are not mutually destructive.) This second B should be ealled by a 
new name, to distinguish it from the first, viz., C. Now C, being the same with 
B, must be, as B is, different from itself—hence is implied a new entity D. This 
series is indefinitely long. Herein is generated the notion of a class; for we have 
a collection of individuals, all displaying a sameness, while the number of the 
collection actually taken is indifferent. It is potentially infinite (p. 509). 
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Sheldon’s attempts to illustrate his principle by empirical in- 
stances, e. g., the iceberg floating on the sea, as well as to display 
its fertility in application to ethical and political problems, lead to 
much interesting, if occasionally fantastic, discussion. That the ills 
of the social order are to be cured, not through revolutions, but 
through an ‘‘aristocracy of altruists’’ (p. 519) is a fascinating sug- 
gestion. On the other hand, the doctrine that ‘‘a mode of conduct 
which creates further good conduct .. . is the only true, because 
the only productive morality’’ (p. 522), is plausible only so long as 
the reader forgets, with Sheldon himself, that by the same token 
there is a productive immorality: a mode of conduct which creates 
further evil conduct in oneself and others. With a readier faith 
the reader will respond to the suggestion that the reform of socicty 
must be built upon the establishment of strong moral individualities, 
though he will suspect that Sheldon has learned this, like much other 
wisdom, from common human experience, without generating it 
from any abstract Principle of Productive Duality. 

I have quoted at length in order to enable readers of this review 
to judge for themselves the value of Sheldon’s theory. In that 
Sheldon promises, in further studies, to show in detail how to 
deduce the actual world from his general principle, it is perhaps 
premature to formulate a verdict. Any demonstration which he 
may give will certainly be awaited with interest. Meanwhile, two 
impressions are deepened in my mind with every fresh reading, 
especially of his last chapter, in which his creative principle is most 
fully expounded and its fertility most hopefully proclaimed. One 
is, that at present Sheldon has furnished no proof, better than the 
manipulations of abstract symbols illustrated in the quotation above, 
of the power of his principle to articulate, let alone ‘‘to explain, 
i. €., logically to generate,’’ the actual universe as we have it here 
and now. The other is, that when Sheldon returns to the practical 
problem of the diminution of human suffering—surely the field 
above all others in which we would wish him to exhibit the fertility 
of his principle—he has, in effect, to confess his failure to deduce 
any concrete solution or policy whatever. No doubt this failure is 
skilfully covered up by the suggestion that the philosopher can not, 
and need not, do more than point out the ideals to be kept in mind, 
leaving it to specialist and expert to apply them in detail. Sheldon 
even ingeniously declares that this dualism of general principle and 
specific application supports his whole position. But that there is a 
real failure here, at least in the sense of an implicit withdrawal of 
the extravagant hopes and promises of earlier pages, is, I think, 
clear from the confession of his Preface: 
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Though the knowledge of the creative principle is requisite for an under- 
standing of the specific structure of reality, and though it will explain more of 
that structure than the present volume can show, such knowledge is not enough 
for the purpose of human thought and practise. Herein lies the negative side of 
the above. Another sort of knowledge must be added; it is afforded by the 
special sciences and by practical experience. While the human mind remains 
liable to mistakes in reasoning and to preconceived opinion, men can operate 
successfully with the fundamental principle only after they have empirically as- 
certained the details to which it is to apply. Without such acquaintance, the 
general rule is as likely to mislead as to enlighten. The particular working of 
the rule can not usually be known before the occasion presents itself; and when 
it does so, we need both an open-minded empiricism and a resolute will to ensure 
the desirable application. The rival claims of individual and society, of religion 
and science, of dogma and free thought, of discipline and liberty, must indeed be 
adjusted by the aid of the first principle—can not otherwise be adjusted; but the 
adjustment may not be carried through without expert knowledge also of the 
conditions in each particular issue (p. iv). 


Does not Sheldon here forget that, by his own statement, thought 
draws its material from reality? If the Principle of Productive 
Duality is really drawn from reality as revealed in human experi- 
ence, then somewhere the philosopher must possess that expertness 
which, in turn, will make fresh applications possible. Else the 
fruitful union of expert knowledge of detail and abstract principle 
is still left unmediated, unless by expert knowledge we mean, not 
‘‘another sort of knowledge,’’ but precisely the knowledge of the 
principle in its concrete embodiments, and not merely in abstract 
formulation. It is the divorce of these two sorts of knowledge 
which makes Sheldon’s principle empty, precisely when, by all his 
praises of it, it should be of teeming richness. Sheldon’s own rich 
mind deceives him concerning the poverty of his principle. 

I can not conclude, especially after this criticism, without a 
tribute to the vivacity and felicity of Sheldon’s style, which, 
throughout much technical debate, preserves the wit and flavor of 
good talk. Nor must I forget to mention the broad humanity of 
his sympathies and the maturity and independence of his judgment. 
He is never dazzled by mere aggressiveness or cleverness, nor duped 
by the latest catch-words. The reader carries away a vivid im- 
pression of poise and sanity and scholarship. 

In general, Sheldon’s book seems to me the most important con- 
tribution to metaphysics which has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic since Royce’s The World and the Individual. 

R. F. Aurrep HoERN ie. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Employment Psychology. H.C. Link. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1919. Pp. 440. 

In a preface to the book Professor E. L. Thorndike ealls it ‘‘im- 
portant because it gives an honest, impartial account of the use of 
psychological tests under working conditions in a representative 
industry.’’ The author ‘‘has the great merit of writing as a man 
of science assessing his own work, not as an enthusiast eager to 
make a market for psychology with business men.”’’ 

The first part of the book gives a history of the author’s experi- 
ences in the relatively new field of employment psychology, the 
problems that he met, such as the need for analysis of occupations 
into measurable units, for tests to measure these units, for the 
technique of applying these tests, for adequate checks upon the 
value of the tests, and finally for the need of establishing effective 
relations among psychologists, industrial leaders and employees. 
The author here presents a very conservative account of the results 
achieved in the form of correlations between performance in groups 
of tests and actual performance in terms of output of work or other 
available measure of efficiency. This very necessary check upon the 
validity of measuring devices is still ignored by the champions of 
many of the widely advertised schemes for vocational selection. 
Data are presented for tests of assemblers, clerks, stenographers, 
typists, comptometrists, inspectors, machine operators, and appren- 
tice tool-makers and machinists. 

The scope of psychological tests is shown to have definite limita- 
tions as to the type of individual who can be measured. For in- 
stance, the tests are inadequate for selecting executives and indus- 
trial leaders, and the reasons for this are clearly set forth. The 
tests are shown to be limited also as to the characteristics of an 
individual that can be measured. They measure specific ability to 
do a given kind of work, but success in that work depends upon a 
variety of other factors, the so-called moral or character traits, which 
can at present be measured only indirectly. 

Part II. of the book deals with trade tests, job analysis and the 
‘‘vestibule school’’ as a selecting and training agency. Trade tests 
differ from the usual psychological tests in that they are intended 
to measure acquired information and skill, rather than native 
ability. Their successful use requires the same careful technique, 
standardization and checks as the tests of native ability. They make 
necessary also a classification and analysis of occupations according 
to the fundamental operations involved. When such an analysis 
has been made and the tests for ability to perform these funda- 
mental operations have been developed, the selection of the man for 
the job will be much simplified. 
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Part III. discusses the factors which work for and against the 
retention of properly selected employees. The importance of the 
other conditions of success than specific ability, that is, the moral 
qualities, is shown to be most adequately measured in terms of out- 
put or production. The various methods for keeping records of 
individual production are described and sample record cards are 
presented. In industries where standards of production are not 
feasible from which relative production of the individual may be 
determined, the method of ‘‘limited impression’’ is recommended. 
It consists in getting periodical estimates independently from two 
or more associates, of performance in terms of speed, orderliness, 
tact, initiative, etc. ‘‘If the work can not be standardized, and if 
the estimates of workers must depend upon personal opinions, the 
next best step must be taken. This step is to standardize the method 
in which personal opinion shall be expressed, and to pursue a course 
which shall reduce the chance elements in such expression to a 
minimum.’’ 

Part IV. contains a brief summary of the manner in which the 
material discussed in the book may be put into practise. An in- 
teresting chapter presents the point of view of the applicant or 
employee, a very necessary consideration in applying any method 
for his selection and retention. An appendix contains the tests 
mentioned in the text, together with standards and methods of 
computing scores. 


A. T. POFFENBERGER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1919. The Per- 
sonalistic .Conception of Nature (pp. 155-146): Mary Wuiron 
CALKINS. —‘‘The first division of the paper will attempt accordingly 
to trace the metamorphosis of vitalism into personalism and to show 
that this psychological vitalism antagonizes no justified claim of 
mechanism. The later divisions of the paper will discuss the philo- 
sophical nature and the bases of a personalistic cosmology.’’ The 
Development of Coleridge’s Thought (pp. 147-163): Norman 
Witpe.-—Coleridge was a constructive critic. His attitude was 
largely assimilative and appreciative. It is for this reason impor- 
tant to estimate the historical development of his thought. He was a 
born Platonist of the mystic type. He is incorrectly labeled a Ger- 
man transcendentalist. He belongs rather to the traditional Eng- 
lish Platonism of the seventeenth century. Mind, Body, Theism, 
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and Immortality (pp. 164-175) : JosHua C. Gregory. — Views body 
and mind as two mutually interacting and interdependent entities 
bearing the relationship of copartnership. That mind and life de- 
veloped out of the non-living does not preclude the possibility of a 
eareer superior for them to that of matter. Descent does not decide 
destiny. Evolution is not incompatible with theism or immortality. 
Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association (pp. 176-194): Consists largely of sum- 
maries of articles read. Reviews of Books: Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, New Series, Volume XVIII., J. E. CREIGHTON. 
John Dewey and others, Creative Intelligence, KATHERINE E. GIL- 
BERT. Frederick J. Teggart, The Process of History, Grorce H. 
Sapine. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Cunningham, Holly Estil. An Introduction to Philosophy. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 1920. Pp. 257. $1.75. 

Whitehead, A. N. An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. Cambridge, England: University Press. 1919. Pp. 
xii + 200. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on December 15, 
Professor A. N. Whitehead in the chair. Dr. G. E. Moore read a 
paper on ‘‘External and Internal Relations,’’ in which he said that 
the most important part of what is meant by those who say that no 
relations are purely external, seems to be the proposition that every 
relational property belongs necessarily to every term to which it 
belongs in part. This proposition is false; the truth being that 
some only among relational properties belong necessarily to those 
terms which possess them. To say that the property P belongs 
necessarily to the subject S is to say that from the proposition, with 
regard to any term, A, that it has not got P, it follows that A is 
numerically different from S. And this has been falsely taken to be 
true of every P and every S, because it is in fact true that from the 
proposition ‘‘S is P’’ it follows that any term, A, which has not got 
P, is, m fact, other than 8. The proposition that, if p is true, then 
the conjunction ‘‘g is true and r false’’ must be false, has been 
compared with the proposition that, if p is true, then ‘‘q is true 
and r false’’ is necessarily false in the sense that r follows from q. 
From the proposition ‘‘From ‘p is true’ it follows that ‘q is true 
and r false’ is false’’ it does not follow that, if p is true, then r 
follows from q. 





